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MOTHERLESS. 


A child, scarcely four years old, stood on a low | 
chair by one of the parlor windows. Her cheek | 
was pressed to the glass. Was she sleeping, that | 
her form remained so motionless ? 

Three days before, a long procession of car-| 
riages had moved from the house, led by a hearse | 
with its slowly nodding plumes, bearing to the | 
city of silence a dead mother. Her child now} 
stood at the window, with cheeks pressed against | 
the pane, motionless, but not sleeping, as every | 
passer who looked up into her sober face could | 
testify. 

“My eyes have been full of tears to-day,” said | 
Mrs. Christian to her husband, who came in a lit- | 
tle while before the twilight began to fall. | 
“What cause have you for tears?” was asked. 

| 
| 


“Come to the window and you shall see.” Mrs. | 
Christian drew her husband across the room. 
“Look over at dear Bessie Long. A dozen times | 
to-day have I seen her standing by that window, | 
all alone, looking drearily out. Poor, motherless | 
child! How my heart aches for her! 
tender care; no more affluence of love—but, in- | 
stead of these, cold duty, or, it may be, unkind- | 
ness and neglect. I have imagined a thousand | 
causes of heart-ache for that little one to-day ; | 
and O, how I have longed to take her in my arms 
—aye, into my very bosom! To me, 


No more | 


| 
there is | 
something so sad about a motherless child !” | 

“As your own early expefences have proved.” ‘| 
A sigh came fluttering upon the air. And now, | 
silent for some time, Mr. and Mrs. Christian stood 
looking across the street upon the sober face and | 
motionless form of that motherless child at the | 
window. | 

“Why, Helen!” A tear had fallen upon ai 
hand of Mr. Christian. 

“T don’t know what has come over me,” said | 
Mrs, Christian, drawing back from the window, | 
and among the shelter “The | 
sight of that child keeps my eyes running over 
with tears.” 

Her husband tried to lead her back from the | 
window ; 


of the curtains. 


but she stood still, opposing the gentle 
pressure on her arm. It was as if she were, in a 
measure, fascinated by the child, and could not 
withdraw from its presence. 

“If [ had known Mrs. Long,” she said. 

“What if you had known her ?” 

The thought which had come into Mrs. Chris- 
tian’s mind remained unspoken. 

Now it began to be as if curtains were slowly 
over the windows. A dim obscurity was 
every thing, and, as the minutes passed, 
sensibly increasing. Mrs. Christian, with eyes 
still bright from the upwelling of tears, looked 
over the street again. There stood the waiting 
child, as she had been standing for so long a time. 
But, suddenly, she started, threw up her hands 
with a glad motion, while all her rosy face broke 
into waves of joy. ‘Then she disappeared, and in 
an instant afterward stood in the street door which 
her father had opened. Mrs. Christian felt a thrill 
of pleasure, as she saw Bessy leap into her father's 
open arms, clasp his neck almost wildly, and rain 
her kisses on his lips. The door closed upon 
them, shutting out from bodily sense the vision, 
but not obliterating a line of its beauty from her 
inward eyes. 

‘She is happy now,” said Mr, Christian. ‘And 
I would to God that all motherless children were 
as happy.” 

Something in her husband's voice, as he said 
this, caused Mrs. Christian to glance up into his 
face. He was still looking from the window, but 
with the abstracted air of one who contemplates 
an inward and not an outward image. 

“There she is now,” said Mr. Christian, with so 
much of concern and pity in his tones that his 
wife, in surprise, asked, ‘‘Who?” as she looked 
across at the window opposite, but saw the child, 


closing 
veiling 


who had awakened so deep an interest no longer 


there. 


“The poor little girl I saw sitting on a door- 


step, as I came along.” 
‘Where is she ?” 
*‘Creeping along with that heavy basket. 


ago; and now she has put down her basket. 


she would be lingering so? 


See. 
Now she has stopped, and is gazing up at the 
window where Bessie Long stood a few minutes 


How 


THE HORSEWHIPPING. 


weary the poor thing seems! She is sitting again. | 
| If there was any love in her home do you think 
It makes my heart | 
ache to look at her. She is not a coarse child, | 
nor an evil child. She has known love, though | 
| its light has faded so early from her path. I saw| 
that in a glance I had of her face. You cannot | 
see its expression now, for evening’s shadows have | 
fallen too thickly.” 
Mrs. Christian had drawn her hand through her 
husband's arm, and now leaned upon him, as her | 
eyes rested on the lonely child sitting as motion- | 
less on the step across the way as had stood the 
other child at the window. Her heart was open, 
and pity flowed in. 
“Poor, neglected one !” she said, pityingly. | 
‘Poor, motherless one !” broke in the husband’s | 
Mrs. Christian sighed. 
“Tt may be—” The sentence dropped unfin- | 
ished. | 
‘What 2”) Mrs. Christian looked up at her hus- | 
band. ‘*What were you going to say?” 
“Why don’t that child go home? 


ing.” 
ing. 


voice. 


There was a kind of troubled impatience 
in his voice. Mr. Christian moved away from the 
window, and walked back nearly the whole length 
of his handsome parlors; then returned to the | 
window again from which his wife had not moved. 

“Tt may be what, Andrew? Finish the sen- 

tence.” Mrs. Christian drew her arm again within 

one of her husband’s, and, locking her hands, held 

him with his face turned to the street and his eyes 
on the solitary child, who still remained sitting on 
the marble steps of the house opposite. 

‘That, in God’s providence, this child has been 
led to us. She lifted her gaze to mine, as 1 
passed her a little while ago, and looked at me 
with such sad, wistful eyes, that I have been 
haunted with their expression ever since. And 
now she is sitting over there, as if waiting for us 
to take her in.” 

“We will take her in.” Mrs. Christian’s voice 
had the fullness of a strong purpose. Stepping 
back, quickly, she rang the bell, and then returned 
to the window. A servant came in. 

‘“‘Here.” She beckoned with her hand, and the 
servant came to where she was standing. 

“‘There’s a child sitting on Mr. Long’s steps. 
Do you see her?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Bring her to me. I wish to see her.” 

Again Mrs. Christian turned to the window, and 
strained her eyes through the murky air to look at 
the child. The servant spoke to her, and she 
arose, instantly, following without hesitation. 

















| form, 


| Ter 


| 
7 | 
Night is fall- | 


mind. 

















” 


said Mrs. 
Christian, looking from the parlor door into the 
hall, as the child and servant came in; and to the | | 
sitting-room she followed with her husband. 
“That will do, William. 
little while.” 
apartment. 
The child was scarcely four years old; -slight of | 
and with delicate, symmetrical features. | 
eyes were large, soft and brown, and her 
mouth half-budding with a tenderness which had | 
been so chilled that it could not break into flower. | 
She stood where the servant had left her, still | 
holding on to her basket, and looking with a half- | 


p* 
“Take her into my sitting-room, 


I'll send for you in a| 
Thus dismissed, the servant left the | 


| timid, half-confiding air, wonderingly at Mr. and 


Mrs. Christian. 


‘Have you a mother?” It was the first ques- | 


| tion that came to Mrs. Christian’s lips. 


**No, ma’am,” tender voice, 
and the eyes that looked into the child’s face saw 
; an instant change of countenance. 

“Ts your sng living ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 


answered a low, 


“‘Who takes care of you?” 

This question seemed to puzzle the little one’s 
She looked down upon the floor, and then 
up again at Mrs. Christian. 

‘What is your name ?” 

“Filly.” 

“Tilly what?” 

“Tilly Dean.” 

“Was your mother’s name Mrs. Dean ?” 

*“*Yes, ma’am.” 

‘Tow long is it since your mother died ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you remember your mother ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 
moist. 

“You loved her?” 

Thus feeling down into the heart of this child, 
Mrs. Christian touched the chord she wished to 
vibrate. The moist eyes ran over. 

‘‘Your mother was good ?” 

*“O! yes, ma’am; she was good !” 

‘‘Where do you live ?” 

‘Round in Jones’ alley.” 

‘Do you like to live there ?” 

‘“*No, ma’am.” 

**Why ?” 

“It isn’t a nice place; and Mrs. Brown gets 
drunk sometimes, and beats me.” 

‘*You live with Mrs. Brown ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am.” 

“Is she your aunt?” 

“O!no. She isn’t a relation.” 


The large brown eyes grew 











“lave you an aunt >” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Why do you live with Mrs. Brown?” 

“She took me when mother died.” 

‘What is in your basket?” 

Something like an expression of shame passed 
over the little gir]’s face. 

“Ir I didn’t beg, 
she answered, 


we'd have nothing to eat,” 


“Mrs. Brown sends you out begging 2” 

“*Yes, ma’am.” 

“You don’t like to beg?” 

“No, ma’am,” 

“Why not?” 

“QO, dear! They scold at me, and drive me off, 
and talk so wicked, sometimes.” 

**Would you like to stay here to-night ?” 

“Mrs. Brown would whip me.” 

“But suppose I wouldn’t let Mrs. Brown whip 
you?” 

“You couldn't help it. 
IT got home. 
such wicked names. 

*“*What wicked names does she 

“IT don’t like to say ‘em. 
talked so. She was good. 
had mother to live with.” 

The artlessness and pathos of these last brief 
sentences broke down all hindrances in the mind 
of Mrs. Christian. “Taking both the child's 
soiled hands, and holding thom with that magnetic 


She’d do it as soon as 

She'd knock me so; and call me 

” 

call you?” 
My mother 

O, dear! 


never 


If I only 


| pressure which only a loving impulse can give, 


she said, speaking slowly, and looking steadily 
into the wondering eyes uplifted to hers, 


“I’m going to take you away from Mrs. Brown. 


;She shall never send you out begging again; 
; never 


beat you any more; never scold you; 


| never call you wicked names.” 


Mrs. Christian had other words on her lips, but 
her voice was losing its steadiness under the pres- 


| sure of strong feeling, and she left them unuttered, 


Tilly’s large orbs remained, 
dwelling on her face. 


for some time, 
They were full of wonder 
Slowly withdrawing them, as a 
| shade of doubt crept over her countenance, she 
\looked down at her 


| most shoeless feet. 


and surprise. 


miserable garments and al- 
From these her eyes went to 
| the face of Mr. Christian ; and then back again to 
‘the f ace of the lady who had spoken to her only 

in such words as she had dreamed might come 
| from hedven, whither her mother had goiie. 


| 
| 
| “Do you mean it, ma’am?” The plaintive voice 


shook—tears wet the brown lashes, and stood 


| beaded on her cheeks. 


“I mean it all, poor child!” was tenderly an- 
| swered. ‘If you'll be a good, obedient little girl, 
you shall live here with me.” 

“O, ma’am!” she eagerly replied, sobbing as 
she spoke, “Tl be so good. ‘Tilly ‘ll never do 
anything to make you sorry, She won't, indeed !” 
| I’m sure she will not,” said Mrs. Christian, ac- 
|eepting the promise. ‘*And now come with me.” 
She led her from the room, 








More than half'an hour passed ere Mrs. Chris- 
tian returned to the apartment where she had left 
her husband. He glanced up from the page he 
was reading, as she came in, and saw that she was 
alone. 

‘*What have you done with her?” 

“She is asleep.” 

“Ah?” 

“Come. I want you to see her now. After 
removing her filthy rags I gave her a bath, put on 
clean night-clothes, gave her some supper, and 
put her to bed. She fell off into a sweet sleep 
very soon after her tired head rested on the pil- 
low.” 

Mrs. Christian’s voice choked as she finished 
the last sentence. They ascended te a small 
chamber adjoining and opening from their owa. 
The gas was burning low, but Mrs. Christian, 
moving in advance, turned it up and threw 
a blaze of light upon the bed where Tilly lay. 
sleeping. 

“Did you ever see anything sweeter ?—anything 
more beautiful ?” 

There they stood gazing down upon the uncon- 
scious one for along time in silence. The bath 
had removed every stain from her skin, and the 
pure young face, rosy with the warmly flushing 
blood, was a very picture of innocence. One 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








white arm had pushed aside the covering, partly 
revealing the spotless snow of her breast. The 
brown hair, which had been long and matted, was 
smoothly combed from her temples and forehead, 
and spread itself in glossy masses over the pillow. 
They gazed, still in silence, until their eyes grew 
dim. Love was pouring with a strong flood into 
their hearts. Three years before, and in this very 
room, had they stood and looked down on a pic- 
ture just as beautiful; but the picture had faded 
long and long ago, and they held it only in mem- 
ory. Now, it was as if the lost were found—the 
dead come to life again—the blessing, whose 
weary absence they had sighed over, restored. 

“Poor motherless one!” was most tenderly 
spoken. 

‘‘Motherless no longer,” was the quick response 
of Mrs. Christian. ‘*Led by her Father in heaven 
to our door, we accept the trust confided. She 
shall be as our own child.” 

“‘Yes, it was God who led her hither. And 
preparation to receive her into your love was 
made through pity for another. The door of your 
heart was opened just as she came this way; 
opened so wide, that though in rags and filth, and 
begging, she entered in.” 

“And, God being my helper and guide,” an- 
swered Mrs. Christian, with tearful emotion, ‘I 
will care for her so wisely and tenderly that she 
cannot ret out.” 

And she never did get out. Shall we draw a 
sketch of what her life might have been if this 
door had not been opened? Nay. Draw it for 
yourself, Christian reader; and, thence, your duty 
also. 


2] 





For the Companion. 
THE PIRATE AND THE SAVAGES. 


In the old colony times there landed on the 
coast of New England an old Jamaica freebooter 
named Sam. Mosely. In those days men were 
scarce, and when the colonists found themselves 
in danger fiom the surrounding savages, they felt 
obliged to put some into their army who deserved 
to be put in jail. It was owing to this that Mosely 
and his men came to be employed by the govern- 
ment, and promised a pardon in case they fought 
well. 

One of Mosely’s company was a Dutchman 
called Cornelius; a stout, reckless fellow, who 
had passed through all sorts of hardships by sea 
and land, and been so often shot at, and caught, 
and condemned to die, that he had become ab- 
solutely hardened to danger. ‘This man was 
once selected by Gen, Cudworth to conduct a 
scouting party, with orders to return in three 
hours on pain of death. 

Cornelius started with but twelve men towards 
the swamps of the Narragansetts. 

Ile had not gone far before he met sixty Indians 
at the head of a little bay hauling in their canoes. 
Though numbering five times his own company, 
Cornelius did not hesitate to attack them. With- 
out discovering to the Indians the smallness of his 
force, he divided his men into squads of four and 
made them advance under cover of the trees and 
deliver their fire all at once, after the discharge 
of his own piece. This expedient confused the 
savages, for the deadly shots of the pirates coming 
suddenly from different quarters rendered it im- 
possible for them to aim their own guns with any 
certainty, and the consequence was that they fired 
wildly and immediately skulked into the thickets, 
leaving their dead and wounded by the canoes. 

Cornelius called his men together, and enjoined 
upon them to pursue with caution, and if possible 
conceal their real number from the enemy; and 
then commenced a running fight, the Indians all 
the time retreating through the swamp and firing 
back upon their assailants but with little effect. 

During the battle Cornelius came very near 
a tall Indian who appeared to be the chief, and 
would have dispatched him had it not been that 
his gun was empty at the moment. He soon 
concluded from the movements of the savage that 
his gun was in the same condition. Dreading lest 
he should discover his own weakness and spring 
upon him with his tomahawk, he allowed but a 
minute to pass for the mutual surprise, and coolly 
cocking his gun, pointed at the Indian as if to fire. 

The Indian was deceived by the trick, and 
darted away in the shelter of the trees and bushes. 
Cornelius pursued, and though ordinarily he would 
have been no match for the speed of his foe, he 
ran now to so good purpose that a slight stumble 
on the part of the savage enabled him to come ac- 
tually within reach of him and seize him by the 
long hair. The Indian struggled vigorously and 
broke away, but left the tuft of feathers that he 
wore upon his head in the hands of the pirate. 
Cornelius wore it ever afterwards in his cap as al 
trophy. | 

The sun had by this time gone by the mark of | 
noon, and Cornelius knew that it must be consid- | 
erably past the time that was set for his return. | 
He knew the consequences of disobeying orders, | 
but as he had already exceeded them and could | 
not well make the matter worse, he resolved to | 
finish his affair with the savages at any rate, and) 
then return and take his risk. 

The swamp was now so thick and treacherous | 
as to be almost impenetrable to the feet of white | 
men, and on his return from the chase of the tall | 
Indian he came near being surrounded by three | 
Narragansetts, who raised the war whoop and ad- | 
vanced, evidently feeling themselves sure of his | 
scalp. 

Cornelius had just loaded his gun, and imme- 
diately shot one of them, receiving at the same 
time a slight wound from the bullets of the other 
two. With his clubbed musket he knocked the 
tomahawk from the hand of the foremost of the 
surviving savages, and grappling with him an in- 
stant after used his belt kmite so dexterously that 
both Indians were soon glad to escape with their 
lives. 

Cornelius and his men now drew back out of the 
swamp, and destroying the canoes, forty in num- 
ber, on their way, returned to Mosely’s camp after | 





an absence of eight hours, having killed thirteen 
Indians and captured eight. j 

Gen. Cudworth called a council of war, and the 
adventurous pirate was sentenced to death. The 
sentence was, however, immediately followed by a 
pardon, and he received the thanks of the council 
for the service he had done. 

It is dangerous to exceed orders either in peace 
or war, but the showing of a right spirit will some- 
times excuse a mistake in obeying a command- 
ment. T. B. 
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“] HAVE” AND “O, HAD I!” 


There are two little songsters well known in the land; 
Their names are “I have” and “O, had I!” 

“T have” will come tamely and perch on your hand, 
But “O, had I!” will mock you mest sadly. 


This bird is at first far less fair to the eye, 
But his worth is far more enduring 

Than a thousand “O, had I’s!” that sit far and high, 
On roofs and on trees so alluring. 


Full many a golden egg this bird will lay, 
And sing you, “Be cheery! be cheery !” 

While merry your life shall be all the long day, | 
And sweet shall your sleep be when weary. 


But let an “O, had I” but once take your eye, 
And a longing to catch him once seize you, 

He’ll give you no comfort, no rest till you die; 
Life-long he’ll torment you and tease you. 

He’ll keep you all day running up and down hill, 
Now racing and panting, now creeping, 

While far overhead the sweet bird at his will, 
With his golden plumage is sweeping. 

Now every wise one who attends to my song 
Will count his “I have” a choice treasure ; 

And if e’er an “O, had I” comes flying along, 
Will just let him fly at his pleasure. 

Children’s Guest. 
———_ — +e» —___ 


STEALING WATERMELONS. 


In one of the books of Oliver Optic, recently pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, of this city, entitled, “In 
School and Out,” quite an exciting adventure of Richard 
Grant, the hero of the story is given, which we copy 
below. It is an illustration of the truth that unex- 
pected punishments often follow bad conduct. In fact 
the whole story, while showing how a boy may over- 
come his evil propensities, illustrates very impressively 
the scripture declaration that the “way of the trans- 
gressor is hard.” It is a capital book for roguish 
boys. 


Richard was fond of exciting adventures, and it 
was simply the love of fun which prompted him to 
visit the garden of Mr. Batterman to steal his 
melons. 1 hope none of my voung friends will 
think this even palliated his offence. 

Sandy Brimblecom, his companion, was as little 
disturbed by his conscience as his more wealthy 
companion. If there was any fun to be ha. out 
of such an enterprise, he was ready to engage in it. 

So they stole the melons, were caught in the 
theft, and had got into a bad scrape, for Mr. 
Batterman had the reputation of being a very hard 
man. He had suffered a great deal from the 
depredations of fruit thieves. He carried on a 
large business in raising fruit and vegetables for 
the New York market. It was not pastime to 
him, but bread and butter—the means by which 
he supported his family and accumulated his prop- 
erty. Those who stole fruit from his gardens 
robbed him of so much of his income; and he 
was not in the humor to submit to these exactions. 

The person who held Richard by the collar, and 
whose finger nails had already left their marks 
upon his neck, was no less a person than “Old 
Batterman” himself; and from the manner in 
which he shook his prisoner he seemed deter- 
mined to make good his title to the sobriquet the 
boys had given him. The person who held Sandy 
in his grasp was the farmer's foreman, who fully 
sympathized with his employer in his views of dis- 
cipline. 

Richard struggled and Sandy struggled; but 
they might as well have attempted to escape from 
the grip ofan iron vice. The farmer and his man 
held them fast; and the more their prisoners 
squirmed, the more they shook them, and the 
more they seemed to enjoy the satisfaction of 
shaking and choking them. 

“We've caught you, my lads,” said Mr. Batter- 
man several times. 

“Let go of me,” growled Richard, his anger 
fully aroused by the rough treatment he was re- 
ceiving. 


, 





“Pll let go, you young villain, when I’ve done 
with you, but not before. I'll teach you to steal | 
my melons; and then you can go home and tell} 
your father how it is done,” replied the farmer, as 
he twisted the cravat of the poor boy till he could | 
hardly breathe. 

‘‘Now, who are you?” asked the farmer, after 
they had reached the barn. 

**None of your business,” answered Richard, in | 
a low, sullen tone. 

“You haven't got enough of it yet. Bates, | 
bring the lantern, and fetch a cowhide with you, 
while you are about it.” 

Richard did not like the sound of this last order. 
It was ominous of a painful and degrading opera- 
tion, a process of discipline to which he had never 
before been subjected. The idea of being whipped 
was almost as terrible as that of being shot through 
the head or heart. 

“Tell him who you are, Dick,” said Sandy, 
when Bates appeared with the lantern. ‘What's 
the use of trying to cover up your name, when the 
light will blow the whole thing 2” 

“Well, Dick,” added the farmer, adopting the 
name Sandy had used, ‘if you don’t tell me who | 
you are, I shall see what virtue there is in that | 
cowhide.” 

‘‘My name is Richard Grant,” replied the brok- 
er’s son, sullenly, and with the feeling that he had 
sacrificed all his manhood by giving up the point. 

‘“‘Ah, then you are the son of Mr. Grant, of! 


| 


Woodville!” sneered Mr. Batterman. ‘‘E don't 
wonder you didn’t want to tell your name, for 
stealing melons isn’t a very respectable business.” 

‘I am willing to pay for the melons, and let the 
matter drop where it is,” said Richard, who was 
so far humbled as to be willing to compromise with 
the owner of the stolen fruit. 

“I wouldn’t let you go if you would pay ten 
times the value of the melons. I want to teach 
you better than to steal; and when I’ve done with 
you, I don’t believe you will want to steal any 
more of my fruit.” 

‘‘What are you going to do?” demanded Rich- 
ard, very much disturbed by the decided tones of 
the farmer. 

“I'm going to give you a sound thrashing.” 

‘“‘No, you are not,” said Richard, who would 
rather have died on the spot than submit to the 
humiliation of a flogging. 

It seemed absolutely impossible for him to sub- 
mit to the farmer’s terrible remedy, but there was 
no way to avoid it. 

The farmer held him by the collar, and the ter- 
rible instrument of torture was raised over his 
head. It fell, and Richard writhed-with the pain, 
not of the body alone, for the blow seemed to 
penetrate to his soul. It lacerated his pride, his 
self-respect, more than it did his legs. He trem- 
bled like an aspen leaf, as much from intense emo- 
tion as from the smart of the stroke. 

Richard was no coward, but he would have 
begged off, if he could have done so with any 
prospect of success; but he might as well have 
pleaded with the ocean to hold back its destruc- 
tive waves. Another and another blow fell. The 
pain was so severe that the culprit could not en- 
dure it, and the quick-falling strokes goon kindled 
a fire in his soul which neither prudence nor policy 
could check. It burst out in a raging flame of pas- 
sion, which caused him to roar like a mad bull, 
and to kick, bite and struggle like an imprisoned 
tiger. 

Pall this resistance only added to the spite of his 
persecutor, and he laid on the blows till his own 
strength failed him. 

Batterman had exhausted himself in the strug- 
gle. He gave up because he could do no more, 
rather than because he was satisfied with the ex- 
tent of the punishment. 

**There, Mr. Richard Grant, of Woodville, when 
you want to steal any more melons of mine, think 
of that,” said the farmer, as he cast the culprit 
from him. 

**You’ll have to pay for this,” groaned Richard, 
who felt as though he had endured all the tortures 
of the Inquisition. 

‘“‘Perhaps I shall,” puffed Mr. Batterman; “but 
if you have got enough to make you a wiser and a 
better boy, I shall be perfectly satisfied.” 

“ll be revenged on you for this, if it costs me 
my life,” exclaimed Richard, whose soul smarted 
even more than his body. 

‘‘Shut up, now!” said the farmer, angrily, ‘‘or 
I'll give you some more.” 

Richard did shut up, for the incident had devel- 
oped a grain of discretion in his composition, if 
nothing better—though nothing better could be 
expected from a flogging inflicted in the spirit of 
malice. 

‘‘Now, my boy,” said the farmer, turning to 
Sandy, when he had in some measure recovered 
his breath, ‘‘we will see what we can do for you.” 

Sandy made no remark in reply. He had made 
up his mind to submit with all the philosophy he 
could bring to his aid. 

Ile had offered no resistance, and been meas- 
urably humble under the discipline of misfortune. 
The blows were lighter and less in number, and 
when a dozen strokes had been administered, Mr. 
Batterman was satisfied, and so expressed himself. 
At the same time he volunteered an opinion that 
Richard was the real sinner, and had led the other 
into the mischief—a position which Sandy took no 
pains to controvert. 

“Now, boys, you can go. If you are satisfied, 
Iam; and when you want to steal any more of 
my fruit, just remember my treatment of fruit 
thieves,” said the farmer. 





THE SOLDIER’S STOCKINGS, 


Lettie Barnes’s little fingers knit them, that is, 
all ‘‘but turning the heels” ‘‘and narrowing off.” 
When they were done, and ready to send to the 
Soldier's Aid Society, Lettie wrote this note and 
put it in the toe of one: 

‘Dear Soldier, I’m eight years old ; I never knit 
any stockings before, and it took me ever so long 
to make these. I suppose they will soon wear 
out, as you cannot mend them, but the ladies will 
send you more; so don’t you be troubled.” 

The box was sent off, and Lettie often won- 
dered what became of her fall’s work, but her 
mother told her she mustn’t expect to hear from it 
again. A whole year went by, and she got to be 
nine years old, and could work so fast that she 
was quite an active member of the society. 

When November came, she was invited with 
her father, mother and sister Mary to spend 
Thanksgiving at her grandmother Barnes’s. They 
were all assembled the night before, a large, mer- 
ry party, though there were one or two empty 


seats, for this family, like many others, had_ given | 


some of its members to the country. Grand- 
mother had laid aside her knitting, put on a great 
blue apron, and was bustling about getting sup- 
per. Lettie and her cousin Sam. were popping 
corn in the big kitchen fireplace, and saying how 
nice it was to be there so snug, instead of out in 
the driving rain. 

Suddenly there came a knock at the door Sam. 
opened it, and in came a tall man in a military 
suit which was dripping wet. Lettie jumped up 
and gave him a chair, while Mrs. Barnes asked 
him who he was. 

‘“My name is Gray,” said he. ‘I’m a lieuten- 
ant in the army, and have just come from a long 
imprisonment at the South. My money didn’t 


| last to my journey’s end, but I was anxious to be 


at my home, which is twenty miles from here, to- 


morrow, so I tried to walk. 
a little while by your fire ?” 

Then spoke up old Mr. Barnes: ‘You shall stay 
here to-night, and one of my boys will carry yoy 
home in the wagon to-morrow. Don’t thank me 
I've got boys in the war and know how I'd like to 

| have them treated.” 
| So Lieut. Gray took tea with the rest, and in the 
| evening they asked him to tell them a little about 
| his imprisonment. They drew up in a circle, and 
| the young man, taking a seat opposite brown. 
; eyed Mary, began his story. 
“I was taken, with five others, in an engage. 
'ment about eight months ago, and carried to 
Richmond, where we were put in one of the dirty 
tobacco houses of the city. In the same room 
were fifteen others, several of whom had already 
been there months. We suffered from cold, hun- 
ger and dirt. We had the coarsest of food and 
not enough of that. We never had a change of 
clothing while there, and sometimes weeks ‘passed 
without our having a chance to wash. Several 
died from disease brought on by this neglect, 
But the hardest of all was to stay there week after 
week with nothing to do. We caught at any 
thing for amusement. The feet to my stockings 
were quite worn off, and we ravelled one of the 
legs and played cat’s cradle and puzzles with the 
yarn. Those stockings had kept my feet warm 
on many a march, and when they were worn out 
and the ravellings used to while away the time by 
a party of dispirited prisoners, I often said,— 
‘Blessings on the child who made them!’ Then 
I'd take out the note that came with them, and 
read it aloud, and when I came to the last sen. 
tence,—‘Don’t you be troubled,—the men would 
lift their heavy heads and say, ‘No, we won't! 
We shall be free again sometime, to fight for such 
women and children as that. Glorious Uncle Sam 
will give us new clothes, and the women will knit 
us new stockings.’ And an Irish private always 
ended with, ‘Arrah! thin, bully for that little 
gurrl!” 

Here the soldier stopped and looked around, 
Tears stood in many eyes. Mary’s were covered 
with her hands, but little Lettie’s were stretched 
to their widest extent, and her little shrill voice 
cried, ‘‘I knit them! I wrotethe note. O! moth- 
er, you said I'd never hear of them again,” and 
the happy child jumped for joy. 

The officer went home the next day, but a 
friendship began that night between him and the 
Barnes family which will last many years. 

Little reader, have you knit any soldiers’ stock- 
ings? If not, do begin a pair now, and when they 
are done, put a note in the toe.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


Will you let me rest 


+o 


A SAD HISTORY. 


The Congregationalist gives the following history 
of Obed Reynolds, a murderer, whose sentence of 
death has been commuted to confinement in the 
State prison. The paragraph shows the influences 
under which he was brought up, and through 
which he was led to commit murder, and has there- 
fore its admonitions, which should be heeded. 





The whole history of this young man has been a 
sad one. At the time of the murder he was only 
seventeen years old, and in appearance a mere boy. 
But all his life had been spent in idleness and vice. 
He was already grossly intemperate. His worst 
propensities had been encouraged by those 
around him. He had lived in utter ignorance. 
In a neighborhood within ten miles of this city the 
influences of religion had scarcely reached him. 
Ile knew almost nothing of Jesus, and had hardly 
heard the name ‘‘except when men were swear- 
ing.” He had hardly seen a Bible, and could not 
read at all. His ideas of a future life were ob- 
scure and very feeble. A young man residing in 
the neighborhood, as a school teacher, had read 
to him from various novels exciting tales of crime, 
and filled his mind with admiration of deeds of 
daring and lawlessness. Robbery appeared he- 
roic. He thought that he could in this way dis- 
tinguish himself and gain money, as much as he 
could desire, without labor. His first attempt 
ended in most brutal murder, for which he had 
ae grote himself by drinking freely Of FUR. . <- 
Not long after his conviction he made a free and 
apparently full confession of his guilt. From that 
time his manner has changed. He has learned in 
prison to read and write, and has thankfully re- 
ceived and earnestly sought religious instruction. 
His penitence, as far as can be judged in such cir- 
cumstances, has been sincere and thorough. 


42> 
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ANECDOTE OF GOV. BRIGGS. 


Among the many excellent men who have filled 
the office of Governor of the State of Massachu- 
setts, Hon. George N. Briggs stands conspicuous. 
The simple tastes which had made him a favorite 
at his home accompanied him to the Capitol, and 
many of our older readers will remember his pres- 
ence wherever he could aid in any good work. 
The sad accident which occasioned his death was 
caused by his anxiety to serve a fellow-being in 4 
moment of need; but the Christian resignation 
with which he bowed to the will of a Higher Pow- 
er is shown in these memorable words written on 
|a slate for his wife to read (he could not speak), 
| **Be still, and know that lam God!” These words 
| did much to lessen the horror of that disfigured 
|face, a part of his jaw having been shot away. 
| That he did good when he had opportunity the 
| following anecdote will show: 

‘‘When Mr. Briggs was Governor of the State. 
| he was waited upon in his regular visits to a bar- 
| ber’s shop in this city by a little colored boy who 
|was quite a favorite with the customers. The 
| gentleman who relates this story visited him one 
| day at his residence in Brighton Street, when his 
| mother remarked that her son was more cheerful 
'than usual. Says she, ‘Gov. Briggs has been here 
this ‘afternoon, and he prayed and talked with him 
| beautifully.’ Our informant learned at this time 
| that the visits of Gov. Briggs had been frequent. 
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COMPANION. ~ 











h filling the highest office in the State, and 
ont with its eo he had found time to call 
repeatedly upon this poor little colored boy, and 
administer much needed spiritual advice and con- 
solation. The little fellow died soon after, and 
has ‘gone before’ his friend, we humbly trust, to 
that better world where earthly distinctions of rank 
gnd color are unknown.” 


+> 


GOD PROVIDES. 


A poor man, of the name of Thomas Hownham, 
lived, some years ago, in a lonely house on a moor 
in N orthumberland. He had no means to support 
his wife and children, except his scanty earnings 
in carrying coals by an ass, and by making brooms 
of heath and selling them, One time he had been 
disappointed of receiving some money, and, re- 
turning home, found there was neither bread nor 
any other article of food in the house. His wife 
was weeping sorely for the children, who were cry- 
ing with hunger, till they fell asleep. He advised 
his wife to go to bed also, and he went out. The 
moon was shining brightly, and, though with a 
heavy heart, he went to a retired spot, and began 
to think of the words of Habakkuk 3:17, 18. 
He continued in prayer about an hour and a half, 
and returned home tranquillized and composed. 
He found his wife and children sleeping, but, to 
his astonishment, he saw something by the light of 
the moon placed upon a stool, for they had no 
chairs, and, on examination, to his utter surprise, 
found it consisted of a roasted joint of meat and a 
half-peck loaf. He went to thedoor. No one was 
near. He waked his wife and children, asked a 
blessing, and they had some supper. But where 
could it have come from? Twelve years passed 
away before this was discovered. About that time 
afarmer died who was so miserly that the place 
where he lived was called Pinch-me-near. Some 
friends conversing together after his death, one 
of them remarked that he never did one generous 
action during his whole life. 

“Yes,” answered an elderly woman who was 
present, “T could relate one, which was very curi- 
ous.” ; 

She then stated that about twelve years before 
she lived with him as servant or housekeeper. On 
one Thursday morning he ordered her to have a 
whole joint of meat roasted, and two large loaves 
of bread were in the house. He then went to 
Woolmer market, came home in a very bad humor 
and went to bed. In about two hours after he 
called his man servant, and ordered him to take 
one of the loaves and the joint of meat down the 
moor directly to Thomas Hownham’s, and leave 
them there. The man did so, and, finding the 
family asleep, set them by the bedside, and went 
away. The next morning, she said, her master 
seemed in great agitation of mind, and told her 
that he had intended to have brought home some 
farmers to sup with him, for which the joint was 

rovided; but that he had been disappointed. 

e told her that, soon after he went to bed, he 
dreamed that ie saw Hownham’s wife and children 
starving ; that he tried to shake off the impression, 
but could not; went to sleep and dreamed the 
same again, and again the third time, and then 
sent the joint down to the poor man’s house. She 
said she was told never to mention it, but now, as 
the farmer was dead, she did not mind telling it. 





——___<~@9—————— 
A SELFISH SOLDIER. 

Selfishness may go side by side with patriotism, 
which is supposed to be purely unselfish, and such 
conduct as that described below by Chaplain 
Quint, could hardly be prompted by any other 
than a cold, heartless nature, even though the 
soldier was apparently patriotic. Mr. Quint was 
on his way to Chattanooga, in a steamboat, when 
the cold was terrible in its intensity—being many 
degrees below zero. The cabin was a mere can- 
vas box. A few inches of it were warmed by an 
ancient cooking-stove, one door 6f which had gone 
where all old nate go—‘‘out of doors.” The 
chaplain says : 

Decency required that there should be much 
warming by turns, and courteous givings “@way. 
Many did so—some did not. One man had a 
warm corner, and there he staid. He was a Ma- 
jor of infantry, dressed showily, with very dark 
eyes, black mustache, ete; in regular dress uni- 
form, felt hat, and braid cord, and dark blue 
trowsers. He would have looked handsome but 
for his insufferable hoggishness. Hints and open 
requests were useless. A little girl of nine, half- 
clad and half-perishing, ought to have had the 
corner, but he would not budge for her, nor for 
any of the sick boys. He at last went into the 
captain’s room. I don’t know his regiment; I 
wish I did. It was the wpanimous opinion of all 
the passengers that he was so much of the despi- 
cable hog that even that comparatively respectable 
animal would suffer by being put in his company. 
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KEPT IN IGNORANCE. 
It is thought not only useless, but improper, in 
heathen countries to educate females. Mrs. Ward 
shows how Assamese mothers regard schools, in a 


letter which she writes from Assam to the Mace- 
donian: ‘ 


For centuries the females of this country have 
remained in total ignorance. Among these little 
girls’ mothers not one can read, and when invited 
to send their daughters to school they ask, ‘‘What 
= will it be tous? It is well for our boys to 
earn to read and write; then they can get a situ- 
ation, and earn money; but our girls—what mon- 


to every girl who would learn to read, every one | 
far and near would be in school. Their eyes are not | 
open to see ‘thow much better to get wisdom than 
gold.” We cannot expect the children will see or 
feel the value of learning. Children of our own 
rivileged country do not doit. Butif these poor | 
ittle Assamese can be led to think the school-room 
a pleasant place, they will come, notwithstanding 
the indifference of their parents. The other day 
one little girl was honest enough to tell me that 
her mother did not send her to school, she ‘tran 
away.” 
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EVERY ONE IN HIS OWN WAY. 


A LITTLE FABLE. 


‘“‘What, no farther!” said the minute-hand to 
the hour-hand of the time-piece. ‘Why, I have 
been all around the dial since we parted; and 
there are you, just one figure frum the place where 
I left you.” 

“‘And yet I have done as much work in the 
time as you have,” answered the hour-hand. 
‘‘How do you make that out?” said the other, 
as he advanced to pass him. 

“So,” was the reply. ‘Your journey all 

round, and mine from i to figure, are each an 
hour’s value; all are not able to arrive at the 
same conclusions with the same ease and readi- 
ness. But this is no fault on either side; only 
they who fancy that because they are always in a 
bustle they are doing the work of the whole world, 
are mistaken; they plume themselves on an im- 
portance and superiority by no means belonging 
to them. If you were to creep like me, the day 
would last, nobody knows how long; and if I were 
to gallop like you, it would be over before it had 
well begun. Let us each keep our own pace, and 
then the business we are both upon will be done 
between us.” : 
‘“‘All right,” said the minute-hand in the dis- 
tance; ‘I’m nearly out of hearing now, so kee 
anything more you have to say till I pass you 
again.” 





a 

TEN FRIENDS. 
“T wish that I'd good friends to help me on in 
life!” cried lazy Dennis, with a yawn. 
‘Good friends! why, you’ve ten!” replied his 
master. ; 

“I’m sure I’ve not half so many, and those that 
I have are too poor to help me.” 

‘*Count your fingers, my boy,” said the master. 

Dennis looked down on his big, strong hands. 

“Count thumbs and all,” added the master. 

“T have—there are ten,” said the lad. 

‘Then never say that you have not ten good 
friends, able to help you on in life. Try what 
those true friends can do before you go grumbling 
and fretting because you do not get help from 
others.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





OUR LOST KITTEN ; 


OR, HOME THE SAFEST PLACE. 
Flora, Daisy's little kitten, 

Having tired herself with play, 
By the kitchen fire was sitting « 

Very prim the other day. 


One eye opening, one eye closing, 
Just as sleepy pussies do; 

Sometimes waking, sometimes doZing, 
‘thus her thoughts at random tlew: 


“What a tedious life I'm leading! 
Crabbie is my only toy; 

Nothing to be done but feeding, 
Very little fun or joy. 


“If the bird-cage were hung lower, 
Dickey soon should feel my nail; 
If that mousey had run slower, 
1 had caught him by the tail. 


“A delicious world is yonder, 
Farther than the garden-door; 

Are there birds to chase, | wonder? 
There are crowds of mice, I'm sure. 


“Who can ever guess the reason 
Why the gard ner shuts the gate? 

But I mean to watch my season, 
And slip out some evening late. 


“Then what fun, and what enjoyment, 
Threads and bobbins, balls and strings; 

Chasing mice my chief employment, 
‘Mong a thousand glittering things! 


“True, the sounds from thence are rougher, 
And men’s voices seem more rude; 

And the dogs do bark there grufler 
Than our Crabbie ever could. 


“But ll try. Good-morning, Daisy, 
You may stay at home and doze; 
You are getting old and lazy, 
But your little daughter goes. 


“Now you need not fuss and flurry, 
I'll be back in two short hours; 

None so soft as you, and furry, 
And no bed so warm as ours.” 


Flora then stole out, and watching 
‘Till the cook came home at night, 

As the garden-door was latching 
She departed out of sight. 


Whether birds were found for chasing, 
Ready waiting in her way; 
Whether there were mice for racing, 
I have never heard them say. 


But I know, though long we sought her 
*Mid the boys. and dogs, and men, 
Little Flora, Daisy's daughter, 
Never more was found again. 
Youth's Penny Gazette. 





POOR LITTLE TINY. 


Not only children, but also grown-up people, 
may sometimes learn very useful lessons from dogs 
and other animals. It would be well if every lit- 
tle boy and girl behaved at prayers as well as 

r little Tiny, a dog whose story is told in an 
inglish paper, the ‘‘Children’s Friend :” 

“Tiny was a favorite dog, and his usual place 
was in front of the kitchen fire. Every morning 
and evening when the bell was rung for prayers, 
up jumped Tiny. He then looked at the servants, 
and on their rising to proceed to the parlor or 
drawing-room, little Tiny always led the way. On 
arriving at the room door it was most interesting 





ey can they get by learning to read? If they are 
educated they become bad and bring us to 


shame.” 
This is the way these poor, ignorant mothers 


talk. They see no need of mange: Papago for 


money ; if I should promise two do 


a@ month 


to watch the pretty little creature. Without tak- 
jing any notice whatever of any one, he marched 
| right across the room and mounted the hassock 
| (or thick mat on which persons kneel at church) 
by the fireside. There he sat as ‘‘still as a mouse” 
during the reading of the Scriptures and prayer. 





was pronounced, down jumped Tiny, and before 
his master could even rise from his knees, the faith- 
ful little animal was at his feet waiting for his usu- 
al caress. He went through sundry pretty per- 
formances, such as sitting on his hind legs, shak- 
ing ‘‘hands” with his master, mistress and guests, 
much to the amusement of all present. Immedi- 
ately, however, that the words, ‘*Go to the kitch- 
en, Tiny,” were heard, off the dog scampers to 
his mat—an example for all those disobedient 
children who have to be told twice. 

“One morning, sad to tell, we saw poor Tiny 
come creeping into the parlor very slowly. When 
he got to the fireside his strength failed him. It 
was evident that he was in great pain, and he had 
to be lifted upon his hassock. It was the Jast time 
Tiny came in to ‘‘prayers.” The veterinary sur- 
geon—or surgeon who treats diseases of domestic 
animals—was sent for, and every thing that af- 
fection and money could do was done to restore 
the interesting little creature, but in a few hours 
he died.” 

If any of our readers are restless or ill-behaved 
during prayers, we hope that they will take a les- 
son from “Little Tiny.” And if they are ever 
inclined to be disobedient, let them learn a lesson 
from the dog in the above picture. 
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THE PEBBLE POLISHED. 


A man walking on the beach picked up a stone, 
and, after examining it carefully, placed it in his 
bag and carried it away. 

‘*What do you want with that common pebble ?” 
asked a stranger standing by. ‘‘It looks to me 
like any other stone of the shingle.” 

‘*Wait until to-morrow,” replied the finder. 

Then he took it home, and cut, and ground, and 
polished it; and then it appeared a costly agate 
of true value, and a stranger purchased it for a 
large price. 

Never despise polished manners or neatness of 
appearance. A character of truest worth is often 
mistaken when these are neglected. 








G2 For Covens, Cotps and THROAT Disorpers, use ‘Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,” having proved their efficacy by a test of 
many years. 8—lw 





WAR SONGS FOR FREEMEN, 


Dedicated tothe Army of the United States, with Appropriate 
Music, 20 cts. CAMP SUNGS; a collection of National, Patriotic 
and Social Songs tor the Volunteers, 12 ets. The above books con- 
tain both Words and Music. Copies will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street. 5—lw 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 


This great public benefaction, we are happy to learn, is still ful- 
filling its mission of relief, and alleviating many of the thousand 
ills that flesh is heir to. Its domain is the wide, wide world, and 
wherever a Yankee has set his foot, may be found doing its work. 
Its virtues have been so thoroughly tested, that it needs no 
lengthy recommendation, to entitle it to the public confidence. It 
is emphatically a household remedy, and if kept on hand and 
used, as occasion may require, will save much suffering, besides 
very sensibly diminishing the expenses for medical attendance.— 
Providence (R. 1.) Weekly Times. 

Price 35 cts., 78 cts. and $1,50 per bottle. 8—2w (7) 





PITY FOR THE MISERABLES. 
PITY FOR THE MISERABLES. 
PITY FOR THE MISERABLES. 
HOPE IS LEFT FOR THE MISERABLES. 


Disease-eaten victims of Scrofula, Fever Sores, Sore Legs, Run- 
ning Sores, Salt Rheum, Skin Eruptions, Swollen Glands, Nodes, 
&c. These pitiful objects of disease, whose infirmities kcep them 
out of society, and imprison them in solitude, are assured rapid 
deliverance from disease by the use of Dr. RADWAY'S CLEANS- 
ING SYRUP, called RENOVATING RESOLVENT. A few doses 
will prove its matchless superiority to all Sarsaparillas, and from 
one to six bottles perfect a cure. This remedy will restore the 
sufferer to health and society, invest him with a sound and heal- 
thy body, rich and pure blood, Price one dollar per bottle. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. 8—lw 





“HARD TIMES COFFEE.” 


This Coffee has stood the test for two years, and is unequalled 
by any other substitute. No one who delights in a 


Cup of Good Coffee 
should be without it. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


H. B. NEWHALL, 
No. 36 South Market Street......Boston. 





CERTIFICATE OF DR. HAYES. 


“Harp Times Correr.—This substitute for the more expensive 
kinds of Cotiee has been analyzed chemically and microscopical- 
ly, and found to be free from any deleterious substance, It also 
cor is im position with the lacturer’s statement. 
Respectfully, A. A. HAYES, M. D., 
8—4teow State Assayer.” 
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NEW EDITION READY TO-MORROW. 


HE CAN CONQUER WHO THINKS HE CAN. 


A book which presents words of encouragement and bright ex- 
amples of perseverance to youth, showing that by effort, hard study 
and a tixed determination, they may reach the goal which is to 
make them men honored and respected. 


227 pages, 16mo.......... Fancy Cloth. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS. 
WM. H. HILL, Jr., 


47 CORNHILL, 


“0, WON'T YOU PLEASE TO D@NWT!”" 


Published by 
i-3w 





LITTLE PRUDY, 
—pr— 
SOPHIE MAY. 

A Collection of Little Prudy Stories, gathered from the ‘Con- 
gregationalist’ and “Little Pilgrim,” to which are added many 
new stories, the whole making an attractive book for little folks. 
Handsomely illustrated. Price 50 cents. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 
os by mail on receipt of price, and for sale by all Booksellers. 
j—4+w 





HOOP SKIRTS VERY CHEAP! 


25 SPRINGS........ceeseeeeeee 
30 SPRINGS 
35 SPRINGS.......cccceceeeeeses 


MRS. CHARLOTTE M. ADAMS, 















|The moment, however, that the word ‘‘Amen” 


—or— 
WILD CHERRY, 


THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DIP- 


FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as much 
sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a furore 
was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy and 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
incomparable. 

Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular is 
ti everywhere, that i is unnecessary to recount its virtues. Its 
works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant and voiun- 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and settled 
disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor and health, 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, that 


Cannot be Discredited. 





UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 
From Rey. Francis LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn, 


BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, 1864. 
Messrs. 8. W. FowLe & Co.: 

Gentiemen,—I consider it a duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dg. WisTak 5s BaL- 
SAM OF WILD CueErky. | have used it—when L have had ceca- 
sion tor any remedy tor Coughs, Colds or Sore Throat—tor many 
years, aud never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and 
cure me. I have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and 
looked forward to the delivery of two sermons on the following 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
hoarseness has invariably been removed, and L have preached 
without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited | send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose, Verhaps the Balsata 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarsciess, 
and fits ine for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 
Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL. 


From R. Fe._itows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 
“T have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 
has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment of 
severe and long-standing coughs. I know of one patient, now in 
comtortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but tor 
its use, | consider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. T. Quimpr, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. HH.) 
Appleton Academy, 

“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
used Dr. WisTarR’s BALSAM OF WILD Cuerry for Coughs, Coles 
and Sore Throats, to which 1, in common with the rest of man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me plea: ace to say that I consider 
it the very best remedy tor such cases with which Lam acquainted.” 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 


medicines. 6—cowly 





HENRIB’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the PERSIAN PLANT, 


KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful lucuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist Jor several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid of any other 
preparation. 2 
It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark yes | appearance, 

It will Remove all Dandrug, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 
it contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 

If IS A LUXURY! IT 18 A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Clif Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CU. bi—lyis 





REMOVAL. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


Have removed from 514, to the more central and extensive prem- 


385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Where a splendid stock of their UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS 
will be ter sale and to let. 


Among the distinguished musicians who use and recommend 
the STAR SCALE PIANOS, are Mesdames BISHOP, FABUKI 
and VARIAN ; also, Messrs. MULDER, HUFFMAN, and others. 

A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


38—6m 385 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 
. Hunnewell’s Universal Cough Remedy. 


The basis of this truly wonderful preparation, now of such well- 
earned celebrity, is a freedom from every component calculated to 
debilitate, and by such to allow the greatest freedom of use, day 
or night, as the only true theory by which the Taroat and Lung 
Complaints can be effectually cured, 

To prevent asking attention to long stories of great cures, when 
local causes make almost all such complaints different in effect, I 
would ask confidence, which will be sacred, in Colds, Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bronchial and Asthmatic Complaints, 
Whooping Cough, and to all Throat and Lung Complaints, which 
end in Consumption. 

Testimonials from physicians of the highest respectability, and 
from invalids, can be seen at my office by all interested. 

62@~ For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass. 
45—nov, feb, may, aug. 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM Is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. Jt has tood the best of all 
tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale uf nearly forty 
years. Itis recommended by our best physictans, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Zrade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, sce 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; the 
large bottle, much the cheapest. Se careful to get the genuine, 
which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., 

52—6m Wholesale Druggists, Boston. 





¢#~A PARAGRAPH TO BE PERUSED.—We should be do~ 
ing injustice to the public, whom we profess to serve, if we should 
remain quietly in our sanctum and pe J Dr. Kennedy the credit 
that is his due for presenting to the afflicted his Rheumatic Lini- 
ment; and the thousands who have been cured might well up- 
braid us, and the pains of the sick, and perhaps their death, might 
be upon our head, should we withhold the knowledge that we pos- 
sess in relation to the healing powers of this medicine. For all 
Rheumatic pains, Bruises, Sprains, and for Sore Throat, it is a 





300........ Washington Street........300. 
s—-3n 





riect cure, and we advise the afflicted not to delay in purchas- 
Ing a bottle. eter 
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did groups of marble statuary, beautiful paintings, | 
and invaluable images of gold and silver, were ar- 
ranged with artistic skill amidst natural scenery, | 
which greatly contributed to the effect, the ine- | 
qualities of the mountain side affording opportu- | 
| nities for a tasteful display of the noble assem- | 
blage. . | 
Winding paths led now along some eminence, | 
from which could be seen an extensive panorama | 
of the surrounding country; then, down into the | 
deep recesses of a secluded dell, shaded by thickly 
overhanging trees, the foliage of their waving | 
GRECIAN ORACLES. | boughs rustling gently in the breeze—past a rough | 

The oracular shrines of ancient Greece were | and rocky chasm, reft in the mountain by some | 
numerous, and many of them of great repute ; but! natural convulsion, surrounded by rude and rugged | 
a deseription of one will suffice to give an idea of precipices, steep declivities, towering heights, antl | 
the whole, and we give the preference to that at! other wild and picturesque accessories to the | 
Delphi, as being the most celebrated for its anti- | crandeur of the scenery—then, through carefully- 
quity, for the truth and clearness of its answers, |cultivated gardens, planted with verdant shrubs 
andbeauteous tinted flowers, every nook adorned 
with an appropriate statue or other work of art, 


THE 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 25, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one peony 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. | 





the magnificence of its structures, the number and | 
| 
richness of the presents dedicated to Apollo, the | 


patron deity, and the multitades who from all| gach alcove and bower decorated with costly arti- | 
parts resorted thither for counsel. The origin of cles of vertu, constantly revealing new objects of} 
this oracle is variously described by different | Joyeliness, fresh subjects of admiration and won- | 


writers, who’ endeavored, more or less, to invest} dor 


it with circumstances of a 





superhuman and mirac-| 


ulous character; but their accounts, divested of all | 


The number, variety, and beauty of these art- 


treasures was prodigious; and when Nero re- 














heels some twenty-five or thirty feet beyond where | 
it struck. As he was picked up, in a mangled} 
condition, some one asked him: 
“Why didn’t you put on the brake ?” | 
“Put on the prake,” said he, ‘‘vy it ish preak all | 
to pieces !” 


2 
> 


A PIG IN CRINOLINE. 

The wide-distended skirts of ladies’ dresses at 
the present day have been the cause of many | 
amusing scenes. An incident of the latter class, 
which happened the other day in Montrose, is one | 
of the most laughable we ever heard, says a Mon- | 
trose paper: | 

““A young lady, dressed in full, fashionable at- | 
tire, including an ample crinoline extending dress, | 
was ina friend’s yard looking at the cows, perhaps, | 
and during the time she was there a fine, small 
porker was roaming at will in the yard. The pig, | 
impelled, no doubt, by curiosity, commenced. to 
make close inspection of the young lady, while she | 
was inspecting some other animal; and having | 
ventured rather near, was caught and caged within 
the compass of the crinoline. Not liking so small 
a sty, wide though the skirt was, the pig soon 
made known to the owner of the crinoline the un- | 
pleasant fact that he was within, by making des- | 
perate efforts to get out. The young lady was in 
a sad fright at the commotion within her dress, | 
which was not lessened by hearing the grunting, | 
which indicated what sort of a tenant she had got; | 
but, notwithstanding the shock to her nerves, she 





| 
| 


} 


| Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MBS, A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 

Her preparations for the Hair have not only the lar i 
the United States and Canada, but within the past tow wae ros 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots he 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpoo}. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, 


vents iis falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES, 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressiy 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, ¥ 
it to remain in any desired position. 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No lady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart 
ed is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes al) dandrug 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. 1t will prevent the 
Hair trom falling out, and is the most economical and valuabjg 
Hair Dressing known. Millionsof bottles sold every year, 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


Pre- 
beautifp), 


ng alone 
and re- 
and disposing 


romance, leave the facts something as follows: | moved no less than five hundred of the statues, 


On one side of the celebrated Mount Parnassus | the robbery was scarcely to be perceived. 
was a profound cavern, the erevices of which emit-| Ty js sacred repository of opulence often became 
tod the object of plunder, and after being partially 
on the mount, happened to approach the mouth of | despoiled on various occasions, was finally sacked 





| 
a sulphurous vapor. Some goats, feeding | 
| 





tiig¢eavern, and inhaling the vapor, began imme-| }y Constantine the Great. 


diately frisking about, and playing such uncom-| Ax, may be expected, gross impositions were 


, , | . 

mon antics that the goatherd, wondering what | practised upon the people in connection with these 
could be the cause, went himself to view the place, | oracles: some so -palpable, that had not their 
whereupon he also was seized with a like fit of| »,inds been most thoroughly influenced by a super- 
madness, and became suddenly inspired with an) gtition which forbade their inquiring into any thing 
irre istibl de sire to pr rform some extravagant | relating to their religious services, they must in- 
exploits in leaping and dancing, the accomplish-| eyjtably have detected them. 


ment of which he forthwith essayed with the ut- | Some recent discoveries illustrate, in a remark- 


most enthusiasm, uttering meanwhile wild and M-! able manner, one scheme by which the people 


coherent expressions, which, being utterly incom- | were deceived. During the progress#of some ex- 


prehensible, at once passed current for prophecies. | eayations at Argos, formerly celebrated for its 
The circumstance soon became known in the sur- 


| oracular shrine, the ruins of what had, at one time, 
rounding country, and vast multitudes rushed to 


|been a beautiful temple, were discovered. The 
the place emulous of prophetic honors, some of| end where the altar stood was dug out of a rock, 
whom, not content with the inspiration afforded | being covered with baked tiles to give it the same 
by the exhalations from the mouth of the cave, | appearance as other parts of the building. At 
sought a more copious draught, and plunged head- | some distance, to the right of the altar, was a small 


long in. The place was revered; a temple Was | aperture, scarcely large enough to admit a man, 


soon erected in honor of Apollo, and the city of| and very easily concealed ; this was found to be 


Inhi tine 10 . » st 3 tri sin! . ' 
Delphi, destined to become the most illustrious in the entrance to a subterranean passage which, after 
Dinka oman % » for £ ive . ae ° . : : 
Phocis, arose in the form of a theatre upon the | many windings, terminated immediately behind 
winding declivity of Parnassus. | the altar. 


A person concealed here could hear 
The oracles were delivered by a priestess, called | 


\ 
any questions addressed to the ido! just above, 
; : : land by artfully modulating his voice, might lead 
in the following manner: A lofty tripod, decked | the 


with laurels, was placed over the aperture whence | dk 


the Pythia, who received the prophetic influence 


worshipper to suppose that the answer was 


t os z ‘livered from some supernatural source. 
the sacred vapor issued. The Pythia, after wash- 
ing her body, and especially her hair, in Castalis, 


a sacred fountain close by, placed on her head a} 


It is instructive to note how entirely all traces 
of this once popular and almost universal delusion 


have passed away. False religions have multi- 


wreath of laurel, and ascended the tripod, shaking 





. z ‘ plied, and by far the largest majority of the human 
a laurel tree which grew by it, and sometimes | race are still worshippers of idols; but, varied 
chewing its leaves, Soon her body began to swell, | and egregious as are the devices by which the fa- 
the | ther of lies even now deceives the credulous vota- 
flesh, clenched her >| ries of superstition, we nowhere find the exist- 
5 , On some | ence of a belief in oracular revelations such as we 
occasions she was thrown into extreme fury; and| haye described. 


she foamed at mouth, tore her hair, cut her) 
hands; and, in other respects 


behaved like one frantic and distracted. 





Plutarch relates that one became enraged to such 





a degree that she frightened not only those who : - 
had come to consult the oracle, but the priests 
themselves, who ran away and left her, and so vi- VARIETY. 
olent was the paroxysm that she died shortly 
after. 


a, 
The disjointed words and sentences p, “PUT ON THE BRAKE.” 
uttered whilst in this frenzied state were collected | 





The thriving town of Scranton, Penn., where | 
railroad iron and other products of the same sub- | 
stantial metal are extensively manufactured, is | 
situated on the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- | 
ern Railroad. There is a very heavy ascending 
grade for several miles westward from this place, 
to overcome which requires not a little power of | 
steam with an ordinary train of cars. Just before | 
this part of the road was opened an oflicer con- 
nected with it had oecasion to go three or four 
miles west to superintend some operations. He 


: | 
by the attendant priests, who reduced them to or- | 
der, clothed them with sense, and generally wrapt | 

. o | 





them up in verse, leaving them mostly very ob-| 
secure and ambiguous, so that, whichever way the | | 
event turned out, the oracle might bear a suitable | 
interpretation, 


It is, however, certain that this oracle became | 
very celebrated for the truth and correctness of its | 


made anxious efforts to get the pig out. Ilis) pepor, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK, 


predictions. Its influence controlled the councils | 
of state, directed the course of armies, decided the | 
fate of kingdoms, set at nought the decrees of 
princes, determined the disputes of empires, | 
settled issues of life or death, and at one time 
swayed the destinies of the world—power which | 
would scarcely have been accorded had not this | 


veracity successfully stood the test of long experi- | 
ence. Whoever came to consult the oracle was 


required to make large presents to the god, so 


took a light hand-car and two powerful men to 
work it, one of whom was a German, not an ac- | 
complished engineer, nor very familiar with the | 
working of railroads. ‘Phey toiled hard at the 
erank, working their way up the steep grade, land- 


| ing their passenger at his destined point, who sent | 


the car back to Scranton by the German alone, 
knowing that no labor was required to descend, | 
excepting when it was necessary to hold back by | 
putting on ghe brake. Not having received any | 
specific directions, however, as to the way in which | 
he was to work his way down, the German mounted | 
the car, and thinking as it had been such a severe 


that the riches, splendor and magnificence of his 
temple became proverbial; and when Xerxes un-| labor for two men to take the car out it would ag 
dertook his memorable expedition against Greece } gpa still a parca for one to work it back, | 
+ >| he applied all his strength to the crank, and was | 

soon moving with tremendous velocity down the 
hill towards the town and the terminus of the | 
road. As he passed through the town over the | 
The enclosure in which the temple was placed | last half mile, all unconscious of what was before 
iii all can aati. toutes ai tie | hi™ his danger excited universal apprehension, 
Gren > Ks picturesque and romantic | and the ery was raised on every hand, ‘*Put on the 
situation being rendered still more striking by the| brake! Put on the brake!" Interpreting the 
innumerable echoes, which multiplied every sound | cry to mean put on more strength, he laid out all 
and inéreased the ignorant veneration of visitants. | bis power upon the last grand effort. Reaching 
| the end of the road, where there was some heavy 
| obstruction, sufficient to stop a train of cars, the 
ae was instantly converted intg kindling- 
wood, and the poor German was throw head over ! 


the dedications in the treasury were considered | 
equivalent to the revenues of this monarch of 


Asia. 





It was filled with treasures, and within its groves 


were collected such objects as were fitted to as- 
onish the senses of the admiring multitude ; splen- 


ownership, however, had got his snout fixed in the | 
net work of the crinoline, and his ejectment was | 
found to be no easy matter. <A ‘‘lord of creation” | 
who was attracted to the spot by the noise of the | 
struggle was so much struck with the absurdity of | 
the scene, that his risible faculties fairly pre-| 
vented him from rendering assistance. ‘The | 
struggle did not last ‘much longer, however, for, 
the pig, assisted by the resisting strength of the | 
lady, made his exit by carrying away one-half of| 
his cage on his snout. The lady retreated in as | 
great a hurry as the pig.” | 
—_®>____—_- } 
LITTLE MARY’S MORNING HYMN. 
The sun is in the sky; 
The birds are on the tree; | 
The lambs are sporting gaily by; } 
And all employed but me. | 
Shall lambs, and birds, and flowers, | 
To God their tribute pay ; 
And shall an infant’s morning hours | 
In slumber pass away ? 
O may I early wake, 
My Saviour’s care to prove; 
An offering of my heart to make, 
And thank Him for His love. 


Then shall I see the flowers, 
And birds upon the tree; 

And not a lamb in all the bowers 
Be half so blest as me. 





————+or——_-- | 
TOUCHING INCIDENT. } 
An oflicer just returned from the West relates 
a touching incident of the loyalty and tendency of 
many of the inhabitants of that nominally secesh | 
land. After the battle at Bean Station the rebels | 
were guilty of all manner of indignity toward the | 
slain. They stripped their bodies, and shot persons | 
who came near the battle-field to show any atten- 
tion to the dead. The body of a little drummer | 
boy was left naked and exposed. Near by, in an! 
humble house, there were two little girls, the eld- | 
est but sixteen, who resolved to give the body a! 
decent burial. They took the night for their task. | 
With hammer and nails in hand, and boards on) 
their shoulders, they sought the place where the | 
body of the dead drummer boy lay. From their 
own scanty wardrobe they clothed the body for! 
the grave. With their own hands they made a) 
rude coflin into which they reverently put the dead | 
boy. ‘They dug the grave, and lowered the body | 
into it, and covered it over. The noise of the! 
hammering brought some of the rebels to the spot. | 
The sight was too much for them. Not a word} 
was spoken, no one interfered, and when the sa- | 
cred rites of burial were performed, all separated, 
and the little drummer boy sleeps undisturbed in 
his grave on the battle-field. Such tenderness | 
and heroism deserve to be remembered. 
TRAIN YOUR PASSIONS. 

Passions, like wild 
trained and disciplined, are capable of bemg ap- | 
plied to the most noble purposes; but when al-| 
lowed to have their own way they become danger- | 
ous in the extreme. —_— 





| 
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A man in Cortland county raised a porker of 
such unusual size that strangers went out of their 
way to see it. One of them one day met the old 
gentleman, and inquired about the ‘‘animile.” 

‘Wall, yes,” the old fellow said, ‘the’d got such 


a critter; mi'ty big °un; but he guessed he’d have | 


to charge him about a shillin’ for lookin’ at him.” 

The stranger looked at the old man fora minute 
or so; pulled out the desired coin, handed it to 
him, and started to go off. 

‘Hold on,” said the other, ‘‘don’t you want to 
see the hog ?” 

‘‘No,” said the stranger, ‘I have seen as big a 
hog as I want to see!” and off he went. 


“T pon’r see,” said Mrs. Partington, as Ike 
came home from school and threw his books into 
one chair, and his jacket into another, and his cap 
on the floor, saying that he didn’t get the medi. 
“IT don’t see, dear, why you didn’t get the medal, 
for certainly a more meddlesome boy I never 
knew. But no matter, when the adversary comes 
round again you will get it.” 

Dr. FRANKLIN said, ‘‘A good kick out of doors 
is better than all the rich uncles in the world.” A 
young man left to his own exertions, driven out 
to stem the tide of fortune, will rise to an emi- 
nence to which affluence and luxury cannot elevate 


| neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" 


horses, when properly | * 
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YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL Anp 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street, 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
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HOM@OPATHIC MEDICINES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
AT THE 
Central Homceopathic Pharmacy, 
13432 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Opposite School Street. 
t#™ Particular attention paid to the preparing of Remedies for 
3m 


| children 47-3) 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 


PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 


272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON. 





gz We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new seale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our small size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

#2" Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- 
tion. 32—ly 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 

Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FORK THE FAMILY, 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipi of the 
price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Traths Familiarly 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samue! Lophkins. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCIRINES. By Nehemiah Adams, 
D. vb. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIVUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development ot 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. b. l2mo, 
cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Future 
Iome. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Jilusirations. 8vo, S12 pp. 
Cloth, $3.00. t 

MALCOM'S NEW JIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mal 
com, D. D. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND ope. By Jabez Burns, D 
D. lémo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections ofMaternal Influence. By & 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, éloth,75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.Jobhn A. James, 18mo 
cloth, 40 cents. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 31 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary to 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. K. Williams, 
bD.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths Il 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home. 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D. Db. 16mo, «loth, 

63 cents. 

SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Well 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louisa 
Payson Hopkins. 1l6mo, cloth, 50 cents 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Home 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. With 
numerous [ilustrations. 1l6mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

| KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Path 

| of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomy. s6mo. ciuth, 42 cents. 

| AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 gents. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who contem- 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give me& 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books o! all 
| the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of late adopted, of giving a érade discount to 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending me 
thetr ewn Catalogue, and mdicating the amount they wish to. in- 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege of 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on 
principle in all parts of New Enxland. 


36— HENRY HOYT, 9 CornuItt. 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER, 
* - DEVOTED 10 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectari- 
anism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if peyment is not made within 
one month of the commencement of the subscription year. 
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Bounp Votumes, Price $1,25. 
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